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THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

Bt George T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

If the time alloted to this paper were longer, I should be glad to 
speak of many matters relating to animals, worthy of thought, which 
for lack of time I shall not be able to discuss ; as, for instance, their 
intellectual qualities, the languages by which they communicate their 
thoughts to each other ; well authenticated instances in which they have 
exhibited a high degree of reason, and a keen perception of right and 
wrong ; the belief of a large majority of the human race in their im- 
mortality, which belief has been advocated by many of the most 
emineiit Christian theologians and scholars, including such men as 
John Wesley, Jeremy Taylor, Coleridge, Lamartine, and Agassiz. 

The rise and progress of societies for their protection ; the kind 
treatment they generally receive in Oriental countries ; the fallacy of 
that doctrine that they were created solely for man, and not for their 
own enjoyment ; all these topics of interest I should be glad to discuss 
if there were not other and more important ones, sufficient to occupy 
the time allotted me. I should be glad to give some of my own 
European experiences in regard to the kinder treatment of animals 
there ; to speak of the hard, smooth roads wich I found all over 
Continental Europe, even in the highest passes of the Alps ; how, 
over a large portion of Europe, carriage horses are not only exempted 
from check reins, but are also permitted the same use of their eyes which 
we give to saddle horses, cavalry horses, and artillery horses going 
into battle ; how, in European armies, slaughterers are attached to 
each ambulance corps to kill horses badly wounded in battle, instead 
of leaving them, as we did, to die of starvation ; how, in four months' 
residence at Paris, I never saw an omnibus horse unkindly treated 
and only one case of overloading ; also about European hospitals for 
sick animals, and temporary homes for stray ones ; or, on the other 
hand, I might give you a picture of the wrongs inflicted on man's 
^ most useful servant, particularly in old age, which led the eloquent 

i^ Ruskin to exclaim : '' Has any one ever looked up to Heaven, with 

',, an entire understanding of Heaven's ways about the horse ? " As 

illustrating these wrongs, I will simply say, in passing, that the 
officers of the Mass. Society P. C. A. during the last year investiga- 
ted nearly two thousand cases of cruelty to horses. 
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4 THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

I should be glad to speak of the shepherd dogs of Scotland, and the 
Newfoundland and the St. Bernard, and the rich men's dogs that 
protect their master's houses, and the poor men's dogs which are , 
their masters' friends ; or I might read to you an hour about the birds, 
without which, because of the wonderful fecundity of insects, 
Michelet declares ''that man could not live." I shall only have 
time to say in regard to them, that in the report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, for 1S73, you will lind, first, that the 
annual loss to crops by insects, in the United States, is estimated at 
about four hundred millionsof dollars ; and, second, that a large pro- 
portion of this loss miglit be prevented by the proper encouragement 
and protection of small birds, and their nests ; and that for the want 
of this encouragement and protection American birds are decreasing, 
and insects increasing. 

But in the space allotted me I can only put before you some of the 
conditions, in this country, of animals that supply us with food ; the 
bearing of those conditions on public health and morals ; and the 
means by which those conditions may be changed. 

TRANSPORTATION OF ANIMALS. 

On the i6th of April, 1871, George E. Temple, a Brighton 
butcher, died, as appears from the verdict of the coroner's jury, of 
"blood poison, inoculated in dressing for market a dead ox, one- 
half of the meat of which was sent into Boston for sale." On the 20th 
of April a joint special committee ofthe aldermen and common coun- 
cil of Boston was appointed " to ascertain whether unwholesome 
meats were sold in that city." 

Five months afterwards the report of that committee, containing the 
official reports and testimony of State cattle commissioners, railroad 
commissioners, boards of health, and physicians, was published by 
the city government. By this report and the various official reports 
and evidence therein cited and contained, as well as by other 
official reports and evidence more recently published, it appears, — 

I St. That our Eastern markets, in both cities and towns, are largely 
supplied with the meats of diseased animals, and to some extent with 
the meats of animals that have died of disease ; 2d, that the eating of 
these meats produces disease in those who eat them ; and 3d, that it 
is impossii:)le to detect these meats after they have been dressed and 
put into the stalls. 

If there were time I might read you pages of details ofthe manner 
in which animals are transported from the plains of Texas to the At- 
lantic coast, but they may be all generally summed up in the state- 
ment of Dr. Derby, Secretary ot the Mass. State Board of Health, in 
his annual report for 1S74, just published, ''that the transportation of 
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animals in this country, at present, is, in the main, barbarous and 
infernal." 

From seven to eight millions of these animals, cattle, sheep, and 
swine, are thus brought annually from the West to supply, not only 
our cities and larger towns, but also a large portion of our smaller 
towns, with meat. 

It is estimated that about six per cent, of cattle, and about nine per 
cent, of sheep and swine, nearly 600,000 in all, annually die on the 
passage, and a large portion of these arcsold in our markets, either 
as ineat, or rendered into cooking lard ; while the cattle that get 
through alive, for. the want of food and water, and by reason of the 
cruelty inflicted upon them, after losing on the average, in transpor- 
tation, nearly a hundred pounds each in weight, from the most juicy 
and nutritious parts of the meat, come out of the cars full of fever, and 
many with bruises, sores, and ulcers ; and these, together with 
smaller animals, to which the loss and suffering is, in proportion^ 
equally great, are all sold in our markets for food. 

These cruelties are not confined to Western cattle and long routes, 
but are inflicted, to a greater or less extent, on almost all animals 
transported to market ; as, for instance, some time since, I read in 
the " Boston Journal," that out of 125 live lambs shipped from Ver- 
mont to Boston, in a single box car, 121 were taken out dead. 

EFFECTS OF CRUELTY UPON THE MEATS. 

What effects have these cruelties upon the meats ? 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in February, 1871, reported that 
^'nearly one-half the beef, pork, and mutton offered for sale in that 
city, was diseased and unfit for food." 

The Cattle Commissioners of New York, in their Report of 1869, 
say : "It became apparent to the Metropolitan Bpard of Health, in New 
York city, that the alarming increase of obstinate and fatal diarrlioea 
in the metropolitan district, was caused by the use of diseased meats." 
And they add, that " not only do Western cattle lose a hundred 
pounds or more per head in transportation, but the tissues of their e!i- 
tire systems are turned into a feeble, disordered, and feverish con- 
dition." 

The Massacht^etts Railroad Commissioners, in their Report of 
1871, say that these meats endanger the liealth of our people. 

Professor Agassiz says : " Let me call your attention to the dangers 
arisin<i:from the ill-treatment of beef cattle before slau«fhterin«f them." 

Medical Inspector Hamlin, in his "-Notes on the Alimentation of 
Armies," says : "The flesh of mammalia undergoes great change, by 
reason of fasting, disturbance of sleep, and long continued suffering, 
resulting in its not only becoming worthless, but deleterious." 
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6 TliE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

In 1866 it was found in New York that hogs were killed by feeding 
upon the blood and entrails of animals diseased by transportation, 
although they will fatten on the same material taken from healthy 
animals ; and on the i6th of April, 1871, as I have stated, a Brighton 
butcher died of " blood poison, inoculated in dressing for market a 
dead ox, one-half the meat of which was sent into Boston for sale." 

CAN THESE MEATS BE DETECTED IN THE MARKETS? 

Professor Cameron, of Dublin, says that " the flesh of oxen in the 
congestive stage of pleuro-pneumonia cannot be distinguished from 
that of healthy oxen." 

TheBoardof Health of Chicago, in their Report published in 1871, 
speaking of the Texas cattle fever, say : "As a general rule, it was 
found impossible to decide by the appearance of the carcass, after 
the viscera had been removed, whether it was fit for market or not." 

Dr. Derby, of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, saj's : 
" There can be no approach to certainty in the recognition of the 
meat of animals, which had been sick at the time of killing, or which 
have been brought to the slaughter-house dead." 

Horace W. Jordan, member of the Brighton Board of Health, also 
one of the Massachusetts State Cattle Commissioners, testifies before 
the Boston committee that " when the meat is examined here, it is 
almost impossible to tell whether the animal was diseased." 

And Professor Gamgec states in the Edinburgh "Veterinary Review" 
of May, 1863, that he has known diseased cattle slaughtered, the beef 
of which had the appearance of being the best beef that a butcher can 
show ; and yet, pigs, dogs, and ferrets died from eating it, and horses 
died from drinking water into which the blood of one of these 
animals had run. 

From these facts it appears that cruelty to animals avenges itself 
upon the consumer, and that we shall never be secure against disease 
from eating poisonous meats until animals are transported without 
cruelty ; as tliey can be with little loss of weight, greater profit to 
railroads and everybody concerned, and complete protection to pub- 
lic health. 

It was estimated at the Social Science Convention at Albany in 
1S69, that Texas cattle which then sold in New York market for about 
$100 could, with proper transportation, be sold there for about $40. 

SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS. 

Another subject. It is estimated that from sixty to one hundred 
millions of cattle, sheep and swine, are killed in this country every 
year for food ; probably more than two hundred thousand a day. 

How do they die ? 

As in that merciful European slaughter-house described by Sir 
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Francis Head, and others ; full fed and rested, under the inspection 
of government officers ; in a place kept clean by the constant flow of 
water, without foreknowledge and without pain ; or are they dragged, 
half-starved and frantic with terror, by a rope, or rope and windlass, 
into bloody slaughter-houses full of the signs of butchery? 

In the light of medical science it makes a difference to the consum- 
er how they die. 

Dr. D. D. vSlade, Professor of Zoology of Harvard University, in a 
recent lecture before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
says, "• the animal to be slaughtered should be conducted to the spot 
selected, quietly, without the use of goad or club, and everything cal- 
culated to alarm should be removed. All slaughtering premises should 
be kept cleansed from blood, and no carcasses be allowed to hang in 
view. No animal should be permitted to witness the death of another.' 
Trifling as these measures may appear to the professional butcher, 
they are of vast importance, not only in view of avoiding cruelty, but 
as affecting the wholesomeness of meat ; there being no question as 
to the effects of torture, cruelty, and fear upon the secretions, and if 
upon the secretions, necessarily upon the flesh. 

Now please accompany me for a moment, not to one of the more 
brutal slaughter-houses, where the cattle are driven in by men armed 
with spike-poles, where our officers have seen them struck seven 
blows with the axe before they were knocked down, and where the 
eyes of cattle are sometimes pricked out that they may be driven in more 
easily. I will not ask you to go there ; but go with me to one of the 
very best, and kindest, and least offTensive, that you may see how these 
dumb creatures, under the most favorable circumstances, are prepared 
for your tables. I will simply read you the report of a respectable and 
reliable gentleman well known to me, and which has been widely 
published. 

' 'On the 1 2th of July, 1872," he says, "I went to the slaughter-house 
of Mr. C. A. Thomas, at Peabody, — it being one of the best in New 
England, — to witness the mode and conditions of slaughtering. 

'' The animals were all forcibly drawn by a rope into the room, the 
floor of which was reeking and slippery with blood and offal, and in 
full sight of the heads, hearts, livers, and still quivering carcasses of 
those which had preceded them, which were hanging on the walls, 
and lying upon the floor around them. The cattle, of course, were 
wild with fear, and in a condition bordering on frenzy, were knocked 
down and dressed ; and in this state of excitement and heat, growing 
out of their fears and struggles, were converted into beef. 

" The establishment of Mr. Thomas may be regarded as a model 
one compared with any others in this region. I saw six oxen killed 
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and dressed there, five of which were so badly bruised that to make 
them look 'all right' the butchers pared off great clots of swollen tissue, 
infused with blood and serum, weighing from a half to several pounds 
each, and threw them among the ollal. Old sores were so neatly cut 
out that the unskilled eye would never suspect they had existed. 
Some of these sore bruises were more than a foot in diameter. 

"Cattle at all the slaughter houses I have visited — at Peabody, Port- 
land, Brighton, New York, and other places — shpw the same bruised 
and battered condition." 

In confirmation of this, permit me to say, that a Fall River butch- 
er told a friend of mine that he was sometimes compelled to cut out 
of his beef from fiftyto seventy-five pounds, diseased by sores caused 
by transportation ; and a Lynn butcher, speaking of animals that die 
on the cars, said : " We cannot afford to lose them, so we dress them 
all, and what is not too far gone we put into the stalls." 

These are the meats, which, without any inspection whatever, are 
poured into our markets to supply us with food. 

• MiLCii cows. 

Another subject, and next in importance to the public health, is the 
proper treatment of the animals that supply us with milk. It is well 
known to physicians and others who have investigated this subject, 
that not only the quantity, but also the quality of milk, depends on the 
manner in which cows are treated. If starved, frozen, or kept with- 
out sunshine, exercise, or companions, or worried by dogs, or fright- 
ened by boys, or improperly fed, or permitted to drink impure water, 
or water poisoned with lead, or kept in the foul air of unclean or im- 
properly ventilated stables, or otherwise cruelly treated, their milk 
and its products arc liable to produce sickness, and may produce death ; 
in other words, that the milk of an improperly fed, or otherwise 
cruelly treated animal, may be as dangerous to the consumer as the 
milk of an improperly fed, or cruelly treated nurse. 

Medical books abound with cases showing this danger, — "a child 
dying in a few minutes after being nursed by its mother while in a 
state of great excitement," — "a young dog thrown into epileptic con- 
vulsions from a similar cause," — " pigs killed by being fed on the 
milk of diseased cows." These are . some of the cases cited in the 
medical books and elsewhere. Dr. Brown-Sdquard, in a recent 
lecture, says : " Mothers who give way to anger, or other emotions, 
often injure the infant's health for life, if it be not killed outright." 

See also on this subject the 1S73 Report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health ; under the heads of "Infant Mortality," and the 
" Adulteration of Milk ; " see also Carpenter's "Physiology," Cooper 
on "Diseases of the Breast," and other medical works on the subject. 
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Now, thousands of cows giving milk which is used in our cities 
and towns, are uniformly, or at times, kept in improper localities, 
improperly fed, or otherwise cruelly treated ; resulting in adult sick- 
ness and infant mortality. To those who have read the official evi- 
dence on this subject, there can be no doubt that if the causes of sud- 
den and early deaths were truly written in our cemeteries, they would 
read in many instances, " Died because somebody violated God's 
merciful laws established for the protection of his lower creatures." 

CALVES. 

" Our calves," say the Boston Committee, in their Report before 
refbrred to, "are brought mostly from Western Massachusetts, Maine, 
Vermont, and Canada ; they are kept two or three days without nour- 
ishment, alter being taken from the cow, while the car load is being 
made up ; they are then shipped, from 90 to 100 of them in each car, 
and if one falls, it is pretty sure to be trampled to death ; they are 
slaughtered from one to three days after their arrival ; they are too 
young to eat hay, and nothing else is given them to eat during four to 
six days that they are kept after being taken from the cow, and during 
this time they are bled, to make their flesh look whiter." Sometimes, 
I may add, they are bled several times before they are killed, to make 
the flesh look whiter ; a practice which, as our best physicians say, 
makes the meat indigestible and unwholesome. Very different these 
practices from what I found in Paris, where calves were carried to 
market in good condition, were fed regularly with a preparation of 
eggs, meal, and warm water, up to the time of killing, and where a 
butcher would have no more thought of bleeding a calf before kill- 
ing it, than of bleeding an ox, cow, lamb, or any other creature. 

SHEEP AND FOWLS. 

Another matter of common occurrence here is the shearing (^f sheep 
in cold weather, before they are sent to market, which compels them 
to shiver and freeze sometimes several days before they are killed. 
" There are more or less dead sheep on every train," say the Boston 
Committee, ''and those that are sheared get badly bruised." Also 
plucking fowls alive ;. also packing live poidtry so closely in crates 
that many of them die of suflbcation ; all of which tilings are not 
only cruel to the animals, but also injure the meat, and to a greater or 
less extent endanger the public health. 

CRUELTY ALWAYS INJURES THE MEAT. 

So universal is the law that cruelty to the animal injures th(» meat, 
that an eminent English physician. Dr. Carpenter, in a recent letter 
to the " London Times," assures us that the meats of animals which 
have been made fat by overfeeding, will sometimes produce gastric 
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diseases in those who eat them. In England it has been found that 
the flesh of hares chased and worried by dogs, becomes diseased, 
and soon putrifies. Old hunters tell us they do not like to eat the 
meat of deer which have been run and worried by dogs, and that they 
sometimes, when hunting, shoot dogs to prevent their worrying the 
deer, and so spoiling the meat. The same doctrine applies to game 
caught and tortured in steel traps. In an essay, which took the prize 
at the New England Agricultural Fair of 1872, I find that the flesh 
of animals killed when in a state of great excitement, soon putrifies ; 
and that the flesh of animals killed instantly without pain, is found 
to contain elements indispensable to the easy and complete digestion 
of the meat (amongst which is one named " Glycogene") , and which 
elements are almost, or entirely wanting in animals that have suffered 
before dying. 

EFFECTS OF CRUELTY TO FISH. 

Fishermen, in some parts of Europe, and, I may add, some parts 
of this country, kill fish with a knife or bludgeon as soon as they are 
taken from the water, because fish thus killed are found to be better 
than those which have long gasped and struggled before dying. Pro- 
fessor Slade, in his lecture before the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, before referred to, says on this subject, "Various modes 
of killing fish are practiced. The Dutch, for example, destroy life 
by making a slight longitudinal incision under the tail with a sharp 
instrument." " On the Rhine;, they kill salmon by thrusting a steel 
needle into their heads." " Fish may be easily killed by striking them 
a quick, sharp blow, with a small stick on the back of the head, just 
behind the eyes, or by taking them by the tail and striking the head 
quickly against any hard substance." 

And the Professor continues : "It has been observed that fish which 
are instantly killed on being taken from the water, are vastly supe- 
rior in taste and solidity to those which are allowed to die, as is the 
universal custom with us. And why," he continues, "should this not 
be the case? Whv hhould we make a distinction between animals 
that swim, and those that fly or run? No one of us would think ot 
eating beast or bird that died a natural death.'* 

OUR SALT WATER FISH. 

Perhaps, in the light of these authorities, it is well to inquire how 
the fish brought to our markets are obtained, and how they die. 

At the present time nearly all our salt water fish are caught on 
what are called "trawls," or long ropes, with ten hundred to twelve 
hundred hooks and lines attached, sunk by stones or heavy weights 
at either end to the bottom ; the fish are caught, of course, near the 
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bottom, and struggle there a considerable time until they die, and then 
lie dead in the water. Usually the trawls are taken up the same day 
they are put down, but frequently not until the next day ; and some- 
times, in bad weather, not for several days. In the mean time tliey 
lie dead in the water. I am told by Swampscott fishermen that ihey 
sometimes pick over a hundred, and sometimes even a thousand of 
these fish before they find one they are willing to take home to their 
families. The rest are sold in our markets, and I may add that liun- 
dreds of thousands of young fish of no value are caught and killed on 
these trawls, having no time to grow ; and because of this, fish are 
becoming so scarce on our coast that a fisherman cannot now take, 
on the average, on a trawl, with a thousand or twelve hundred hooks, 
so many pounds of dead fish as he used to catch of live ones with a 
single hook and line. 

Other cruelties are inflicted on fish caught alive, in trying to keep 
them alive. Also on lobsters, in the boiling of which, sometimes 
while the lower lobsters in the kettle are boiled, the top ones are try- 
ing to escape. 

For the public health, if for no other reason, these things should 
be investigated and stopped. 

CATTLE IN WINTER. 

A vast deal of cruelty is inflicted upon many domestic animals be- 
fore they reach the cattle markets, particularly during our long win- 
ters, tlirough the want of food and shelter. 

One of the first cases which enlisted my sympathies in this subject, 
was, when passing, many years ago, in early spring, the house of a 
wealthy, but miserly woman in a town near Boston, I saw driven 
from her yard a cow that was simply a skeleton ; nothing but skin 
and bones ; she was hardly able to stagger through the street. On 
inquiry, I found it was the custom of this wealthy woman to keep 
that poor animal, during the entire winter, just at the point of starva- 
tion, to save the cost of hay. 

MERCIFUL KILLING OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

There is great need of information in regard to the most merciful 
methods of killing our domestic animals. 

In a case recently reported to me, a nominally Christian, and, for 
aught I know, kind-hearted man, led his old horse through the snow 
into the woods, and beat him on the head with a club, and left him 
for dead. Tliree days after, the old horse came crawling back into 
his master's door-yard. 

At the request of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the professor of zoology of Harvard University 
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has recently prepared a small pamphlet, illustrated by cuts, showing 
how to kill each domestic animal in the most merciful manner. 

KILLING OF ANIMALS BY BOYS. 

Our smaller domestic pet animals, such as dogs, cats, and the like, 
are, in probably a great majority of cases, killed cruelly, when it 
would be easy to have some one in every town, as we now have in 
Boston, to kill them mercifully, with a little chloroform, or other- 
wise. And this killing, not unfrequently, is intrusted to boys. 

If there were more time, I could give you many instances within 
my knowledge, which are but samples of thousands of cases constantly 
occurring, illustrating the cruelty thus inflicted upon the animals 
and its pernicious influence on the boys. 

Dr. EUicott, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, one of the 
best thinkers in England, says, " Wantonness in the child, if un- 
checked, is sure to deepen into cruelty, or indiflerence to it, in the man." 

I could give you pages of similar opinions. 

REMEDIES. 

For all these wrongs which I have enumerated, what is the remedy.'* 
First, better transportation. The Jewish Rabbi goes to our markets 
and selects what seems a healthy animal. He stands at tho slaughter- 
house while it is slaughtered and dressed. During the process, he 
carefully examines its internal organs, and if he finds the slightest 
trace of disease, passes it over to the Christian. 

When public opinion shall demand the same Inspection of animals, 
both before aiid after they are killed, now practised in Continental 
European cities, and by the Jews, so far as I am informed, every- 
where, and the Christian inspector shall stand at our cattle markets, 
side by side with the Jewish Rabbi, to condemn and cause to be de- 
stroyed the meat of every diseased animal, then animals will be 
brought to our markets without cruelty, and the Christian will eat as 
good meat as the Jew. 

Cattle cars have already been invented and tried with entire suc- 
cess, in which cattle can be carried thousands of miles with food, 
water, and rest, and arrive in good condition. 

When these cars come into general use, railroads will make more 
money, because one-third to one-lialf more cars will be required to 
transport the same number of cattle ; dealers will make more money, 
because (saying nothing of animals that die on the passage) an enor- 
mous waste of the best parts of the meat will be saved, and this saving 
will not only pay the increased charges of transportation, but also 
leave an immense margin of gain ; and consumers, getting wholesome 
meats at one-half to three-fourths the prices they now pay for diseased 
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meats, will buy larger quantities, and so increase the trade. I will also 
further state»wliat I should be glad to prove, if there were more time : 
1st. That it is perfectly practicable to supply all animals in trans- 
portation with food and water. 2d. That the keeping of calves sev- 
eral days without nourishment is entirely inexcusable, for they will 
readily drink flour mixed with water ; and 3d. That all animals can 
be transported on cars properly constructed, with the same speed as 
men, and the saving in their value will more than pay for their rapid 
transportation. 

BRIGHTON ABATTOIR. 

How prevent the starving of animals before they are slaughtered, 
and secure merciful methods of slaughtering them ? 

We have now at Brighton, Mass., one of the best abattoirs in the 
world, where every animal can be 'killed in the most merciful manner ; 
though for want of proper inspection (for which the legislature has 
been petitioned) animals are killed there with much cruelty. 

The abattoir is so constructed that each of the larger animals, after 
being slaughtered and dressed, may be carried immediately by ma- 
chinery to another room ; all the refuse matter passed thrcnigh the 
floor into small metallic wagons, in which it is carried to the rendering 
house, and every trace of blood washed off* before the next animal is 
brought in — and calves^ sheep, and swine can be killed there without 
cruelty, by having each brought singly to the slaughter-room, by some 
one having no blood on his clothing, and stunning it with a single blow 
of a mallet or hammer, just before, oratthe moment it is brought in. 

In several of the smaller slaughter-houses of Massachusetts, they 
now have, for killing cattle, just outside the slaughter-house, box-pens, 
like a horse's stall, with a door at each end ; the animal is driven in 
and instantly stunned and killed by a single bullet in the head, from a 
lifle thrust through an open slide in the front door ; the animal is at 
once hauled into the slaughter-room, leaving no blood in the pen to 
terrify the succeeding animal, and injure its meat. 

By this process it has been found that much time is saved, which, 
under the systems now generally practiced, is lost in hauling or 
driving animals into bloody slaughter-houses. 

All that is needed is a public opinion which shall require these 
forms of slaughtering to be generally practised ; and that faithful in- 
spectors shall be stationed at the larger slaughter-houses to see that 
they are properly carried out, and all animals properly fed and 
watered up to the time of killing ; then the sixty millions, or more, of 
dumb creatures that are now killed annually in this country for food, 
will die without pain to themselves, or danger to the consumer. 
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